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THE FUTURE OF THE FORMER ITALIAN 
COLONIES ' 


Sir M. Zafrulla Khan 


The subject on which I am going to speak this afternoon is one 
which is intrinsically of very great importance. It was the most 
important subject of all which came under discussiun at the special 
session of the General Assembly of the United Nations at Lake 
Success and Flushing Meadows last summer. Inasmuch as no 
decision was arrived at there, it is again the most important sub- 
ject on the Agenda of the Fourth Session of the Assembly which 
is due to convene on the 20th September. The stand taken by 
Pakistan on this question, which it will be part of my duty this 
afternoon to explain and interpret to you, has occasioned a certain 
amount of misunderstanding. But in any case it is worth while 
trying to grasp the significance of the question on its merits, so 
that you are able to follow the discussions and decide for 
yourself whether the Assembly is going the right way about the 
settlement of this problem, on which depends the peace and pros= 
perity of large areas on the continent of Africa and the welfare 
of quite substantial populations. 


By the middle of 1943, Italy had lost all her possessions 
in Africa. Since then they have been in the occupation of 
Britain, except for the Fezzan, which is in the occupation of 
France. After the War, these occupying Powers became 
administering authorities, so that today the administration of all 
these areas, with the exception of the Fezzan, is under the military 
authorities of the United Kingdom and the Fezzan is under the 
military authorities of France. 


Now, Italy by Article 23 of the Peace Treaty renounces 
all claim and title to these colonies and Annexure XI to the 
Treaty provides how they are to be disposed of. Paragraph 1 


_ — 





1 From an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on August, 27 1949. 
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of Annexure XI lays down that the four Great Powers—-by which 
expression are meant the U.S.S.R., the U.K., the U.S.A, 
and France—shall devise a scheme for the disposal of these 
colonies, but that if they failed to do so-—failed to agree upon a 
scheme within one year ot the coming into force of the Peace 
Treaty with Italy—then the matter would be referred to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 





Paragraph 3 of Annexure X1 provides that the decision of 
the General Assembly shall be binding upon these four Great 
Powers; so that the disposal of the ex-Italian colonies has this 
unique feature that it is a matter on which the decision of the 
United Nations has been agreed upon as being binding upon all 
those who might be concerned in it and the Assembly was really 
called upon to deal with this matter in a somewhat arbitral or 
judicial manner. 


Paragraph 2 of Annexure XI is extremely important. That 
paragraph lays down the principles or the considerations on the 
basis of which the four Great Powers are to devise a scheme for 
the disposal of these colonies. It follows that the Assembly must 
keep these principles in mind also when dealing with this problem. 
These principles are: First, the wishes and welfare of the 
populations of these territories; secondly, the interests of peace 
and security, taking into account also the views of the other 
interested Governments. These are the main considerations 
on which the disposal is to take place. 


The four Great Powers were not able to agree and the matter 
was remitted to the General Assembly. But before disagreement 
arose they had appointed what is called the Four-Power Investi- 
gating Commission to go to these areas and to make investigation 
into the political conditions, the capacity for self-government and 
educational facilities and all other factors that might tend towards 
indicating the stage they had arrived at and also to ascertain the 
wishes and welfare of the population in respect of what they 
wanted then. 
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Before I go on to give you a brief summary of what happened 
in the Assembly, I want to clear up one misunderstanding which 
appears to have arisen with regard to the stand taken by Pakistan 
over this matter. It was a great surprise for me to hear that at 
least among a section of the people andthe authorities in Italy 
the impression had been created that Pakistan was in some 
manner hostile towards it in respect of this matter. Now that is an 
absolutely unfounded impression. I shall quote just one paragraph 
from my speech in the Assembly itself when t!.e resolution adopted 
by the First Committee came up for discussion. I said: 


“One matter I do want to clear. It is this. We 
entertain not the slightest ill-will towards Italy. Our own 
relations with Italy are of the utmost cordiality. We wish 
them well in every respect. We would welcome any step, 
individual or collective, that may be taken or proposed to 
help Italian economy and Italian rehabilitation, in accord- 
ance with the principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations. But, apart from their inherent unfairness and 
injustice, these proposals are likely to involve Italy in a long 
drawn out struggle again with the populations of these 
territories, leading to ever widening strife and disorder. This 
struggle is bound to impose a heavy strain on the resources 
and economy of Italy which will be steadily swallowed up 
by the sands of the desert. It is no act of friendship towards 
Italy to invite it to assume the burden of trusteeship in 
Tripolitania and Somaliland ”. 


It may be that we have been mistaken in putting forward this 
point of view, but that was the point of view that we put forward. 
The second thing that I want to make perfectly clear is that 
beyond doubt an overwhelming majority of the peoples of these 
territories are averse to being placed under Italian trusteeship. If 
under these circumstances Pakistan advocated their point of view, 
Ido suggest that that did not involve any kind of hostility or 
Opposition to Italy. We were there to discharge a moral obliga- 
tion, a very heavy one, that rested upon us, with regard ta these 
peoples, 
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It so happens, that the vast majority of these peoples 
are Muslims. But even if that had not been so, Pakistan would 
have taken up the same attitude and will, if any occasion ever 
arose in the future, take up a similar attitude in respect of any 
other dependent people. 


It is no question of Italy on the one side and the people of 
Libya or of Somaliland on the other. It is a question of a people 
who had been dependent before and with regard to whom the 
declared objective of everybody was to make an arrangement as a 
result of which these areas should at the earliest possible oppor: 
tunity attain independence. If that was the objective, one has 
perforce to take the stand that one took in these matters. 


We urged that Libya as a whole—all three portions of it 
together, Cyrenaica, Tripolitania and the Fezzan—were fit for 
independence and should be erected into a sovereign independent 
state immediately. We conceded that they would require consider- 
able assistance in the economic and in the administrative sphere. 
But we pointed out that there were many countries today, sover- 
eign and independent, which were in need of similar assistance 
and to whom it was being supplied. And, therefore, there was 
no reason why on account of lack of that assistance, it should 
be argued that Libya was not fit for independence. 


In any case, if trusteeship was inescapable, the point of view 
of Pakistan was that the trusteeship should not go to any single 
nation, but that it should be assumed by the United Nations 
as a whole and that the actual administration of these terri- 
tories should be entrusted to an Administrator, to be appointed 
by the United Nations, who should have an Advisory Council re- 
presenting interested Governments as well as the indigenous 
population of these areas. 


In the resolution that was passed in the First Committee and 
which came up for discussion before the General Assembly, it was 
proposed that the trusteeship of Cyrenaica should be entrusted 
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to the United Kingdom; that the trusteeship of Tripolitania 
should be entrusted to Italy ; and that the trusteeship of the Fezzan, 
the small portion south of Tunisia, should be entrusted to France. 


Our main objections to these proposals were these: In the 
frst place, we were convinced that if Libya was broken up into 
three trusteeships, it would never become independent within any 
reasonable or forseeable period. It has to be conceded that these 
three portions are not well-knit together. But their economy, 
such as it is, is interdependent, and they have, during the Italian 
occupation, been treated as one country, and there is a certain 
homogeneity between taeir populations. 


But, supposing they were to be split up, as was proposed by 
the Assembly, then Cyrenaica would be administered by the United 
Kingdom and the language employed for that purpose would 
be English; Tripolitania would be administered by Italy and 
the language would be Italian ; the Fezzan would be administered 
by France and the language would be French—with varying types 
of administration, according to the genius of each of the 
Trustees, in the three different regions. Then, what hope was 
there that at any early date these three could be united into one 
independent sovereign State ? 


Take Cyrenaica alone: It total population is between 
250,000 and 300,000. Who dared argue that in the course of any 
reasonable time Cyrenaica by itself could become an independent 
state? As a matter of fact, the total population of Libya 
is only about a million. There are practically no Europeans 
in Cyrenaica and in the Fezzan very few, apart from the 
Occupying Forces. The total European population, including 
for that purpose the Jewish population, would not exceed 
50,000. The rest are Arabs and the total is not much more 
than a million. We cannot say that these could be made into 
three independent states. The objective was to create a united 
and independent Libya. Surely it was a curious way they were 
going about it. 
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The other objection that we had was this: It was being 
freely said that one of the objects of assigning the trusteeship of 
Tripolitania to Italy was to relieve the population pressure in Italy, 
It meant that Italy, by assuming trusteeship of Tripolitania, would 
be enabled to finance and sponsor Italian migration into Tripoli- 
tania. And, if that was one of the consequences that would 
follow from the trusteeship being entrusted to Italy, we were 
very much afraid that we would have another problem like the 
problem of Palestine which we recently faced. Because, as soon 
as the time came to decide that Tripolitania should be free and 
independent, the question would at once beraised: “Is it fair 
and reasonable that the European population of Tripolitania, which 
is in a minority, should he subjected to a minority status, when the 
majority belongs to a different culture, accustomed to a different 
standard of living and has a different faith ?” 

I told the Assembly, that as a consequence, it would be pro- 
posed to partition the country, the coastal areas going to Italy and 
the hinterland to the original inhabitants. We gave expression 
to that fear and that was something which frightened the popula- 
tion itself. But, be that as it may, the one central fact which 
nobody could get over was that the population had made it clear 
beyond doubt that they did not want Italy back again even in the 
guise of a trustee. 

The three parts of Libya constitute one country and one 
people. Their economy is interdependent and complementary. 
Cyrenaica supplies Tripolitania with livestock, milk products, 
wool and, occasionally, wheat and barley. Tripolitania provides 
Cyrenaica and the Fezzan with olive oil, cotton and silk fabrics and 
agricultural and other implements, while the Fezzan supplies the 
whole of Libya with those articles which are needed in years of 
drougut and scarcity. 

The Special Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
wrote on Agust 6, 1947: 

“These three parts of Libya are economically inter- 
dependent. Cyrenaica and Trirolitania are under British 
administration and the Fezzan is under French adminis- 
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tration. The Arabs in Tripolitania recall how in a drought 
in 1936 they were relieved by the dates and other products 
from the Fezzan and how they were able to preserve their 
livestock by driving it into Cyrenaica. This year the dates 
have gone to French Tunisia and the livestock in Tripolitania 
has died. The partitioning of Libya is an economic injustice 
and would also be a political biunder ”’. 


Now, I come to the fears that we had with regard to the 
Italian trusteeship. What was their basis? In the first place, 
the basis was the treatment that the population had received 
during the settlement of these areas under Marshal Graziani. I 
shall not repeat the allegations made, but whether the details were 
correct or not, the fact was that, as I have said, the population 
would not hear of the restoration of Italian authority. 


Here is an extract from the diary of Count Ciano, who was 
Foreign Minister for a long time under Mussolini. He says: 


“In Baghdad, there have been demonstrations against 
our main immigration to Libya. They think that this 
nucleus of Italians will ultimately lead to their preponder- 
ance inthe Mediterranean. They are right, and such is our 
objective. But the Duce desired me to reassure the Iraq 
Ministry since he was annoyed at the publicity that Balbo 
had done through his initiative. He ordered that future 
immigration should take place secretly. This will help us.” 


That was in 1943. One has been told that that is no longer 
the Italian policy. 


I had occasion, early in 1945, to listen to an address by Count 
Sforza, in London, on the Italian Treaty. The attitude that 
Count Sforza then took up was that Italy was not keen to get back 
these colonies. They had not done much good to Italy and he 
did not expect to draw much good from them now. But he re- 
minded Great Britain—and this was the specific point he made 
with some force—that these colonies should go back to Italy; 
ifnot to Italy, to some other European power. Very recently, 
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Count Sforza in his speech, which, I believe, he delivered on the 
25th of July 1949 in the Italian Parliament, said : 


“Africa had rot been lost at the United Nations 
Assembly nor at the Conference at Paris nor at the Armis- 
tice, but it had been lost in 1943 by Fascism, which had 
tota]Jly annulled Italy’s legal right.” 


And in this connection the Count might have had in mind 
Article 23, to which I have already referred. But he again says 
that it was not possible to preserve Africa for Western civilization 
if Italian work and initiative was to be excluded from it, though 
by his own words he does not necessarily mean either colonial 
domination of Italy over these areas or necessarily foreign 
trusteeship. But there is the same implication which was to be 
found in Count Sforza’s remarks in 1945 preserving Africa for 
Western civilization. 


It is not for me to decry Western civilization It has 
conferred a lot of benefits upon various sections of mankind. But 
nobody ever in the West would be found to affirm that it is wholly 
beneficial and, at any rate, the last two conflicts, from the effects of 
which the world is struggling to recover, were brought about 
by certain trends of Western civilization. However, that is a 
point into which I need not go. 


With regard to Eritrea, there is a curious position and here we 
are able to see more nearly eye to eye with Italy. In Eritrea, the 
population is round about a million, out of which about 50,000 
—may bea little more, may bea little less—are Europeans. The 
remaining population is divided into Muslims and Christians in the 
proportion roughly of 55 Muslims and 45 Christians. Quite a very 
large proportion of the Christian population is Coptic or Amharic, 
that is to say, they have, both from the racial and religious points 
of view, certain affinities with the ruling section of the population 
in Ethiopia. Ethiopia has put forward a claim to Eritrea on three 
grounds. First, that economically Ethiopia must have an outlet 
to the sea; secondly, that Eritrea’s population, at any rate, the 
Christian section of the population, desires union with Ethiopia, 
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and, thirdly, that having suffered cruel wrongs at the hands of 
Italy, Ethiopia was entitled to some compensation and that the 
compensation should take the form of Eritrea being handed over to 
Ethiopia not as a trust, but that it should be ceded to it and 
become a part of it. 


Now, with all the sympathy in the world for Ethiopia's 
sufferings, one could not see the logic of this last argument. The 
sub-conscious approach was as if Eritrea was a bundle of chattels 
belonging to Italy, which having been taken away from Italy could 
not be given back to Italy, and the question was whether it should 
be given as a reward or prize to Ethiopia. 


Actually however the crux of the whole matter is: What are 
the wishes of the population and what does their welfare require? 
The total Muslim population is opposed to anything like Ethiopian 
rule, and I have since been supplied with evidence that even a cer- 
tain section of the Christian population is opposed to that sugges- 
tion and that by now between 65 and 70 per cent of the population 
have united together and made the demand that Eritrea should 
become independent, if not immediately, then after a period 
of trusteeship, but that they do not wish to be merged with 
Ethiopia. 


We now come to Somaliland. Somaliland is divided into 
different areas: French Somaliland, British Somaliland, Italian 
Somaliland and then the northern frontier district of Kenya and 
the Ogaden area of Ethiopia. They are all inhabited by Somali 
people. They are one people; they have one culture and they 
have similar means of livelihood. There the percentage of the 
Muslim population in the total is even higher than in Libya, 
Political consciousness is only just beginning to stir in those 
populations. 


Though the disposal ot the Italian Somaliland alone was the 
business of the Assembly, yet the scheme for its disposal should 
be such that it should not run counter to the ultimate objective, 
which should be a united independent Somaliland, comprising 
French Somaliland, British Somaliland, the northern frontier 
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district of Kenya and the Ogaden area of Ethiopia and the 
General Assembly should call upon and invite Abyssinia, France 
and Great Britain to affirm that that was the ultimate objective. In 
any case that alone can be the solution in that part of Africa. 































Meanwhile there have been certain developments. Syed E] 
Edrus Senussi has declared his independence. Great Britain has 
recognized that independence in the internal sphere, but not in the 
international sphere. It may ke that the declaration of the Senussi 
may bea step in the direction of self-government. But how the 
problem of Cyrenaica can be settled apart from the rest of Libya, 
I cannot see at the moment. 


Another welcome development is the declaration of the Italian 
Government made on the 4th June. It is said, on their way back 
from Lake Success, the representatives of the different ethnical 
groups of Tripolitania stopped in Rome and were received by the 
Italian Prime Minister. The Prime Minister, replying to the dele- 
gation, made a statement, the text of which is as follows : 


“The Italian Government recognizes the legitimate desire 
of the population for self-government and assures its diploma- 
tic support in the internal field and fulfilling those aspirations. 
In particular the Italian Government declares that it is 
favourable to the constitution in Tripolitania of a government, 
being the expression of a popular Assembly, freely elected by 
the representatives of the various ethnical groups and with 
which Italy will be able to establish intimate relations witha 
view to fruitful co-operation”. 


Great Britain seems to acknowledge that Cyrenaica is ready 
for independence and Italy here acknowledges that Tripolitania is 
ready for independence. At any rate, one good result of the failure 
of the First Committee’s Resolution to go through the General 
Assembly has been that though nobody was willing to acknowledge 
during the discussions in April and May that Libya was ready for 
independence, at least two of the interested Governments have 
since discovered that Cyrenaica and Tripolitania, and possibly also 
the Fezzan, are now ready for independence. 
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With regard to Somaliland, there has been one development 


which is of interest. In The Times of August 20, this item 
appeared : 


“A joint declaration by the Somali Youth League and 
the Hamar Youth Club demands the union of Somalia with 
other Somali territories, namely, British, French, Ethiopian 
Somaliland and Kenya’s northern frontier district, as ‘a single 
political, administrative, social and economic unit.’ This 
Greater Somalia is regarded ro important that ‘we are 
prepared to sacrifice or modify any other demand which 
stands in the way of the achievement of this union. The 
declaration sets out unequivocally that ‘in any kind of trus- 
teeship we oppose Italian rule or partnership in any shape or 
form.’ Inno circumstances, the statement says, should a 
period of trusteeship exceed ten years and in the meantime 
a gradual Somalisation of administration is demanded, with 
Somalis being employed and trained in responsible posts, in 
preparation for independence. 


“Some responsible Italian circles are beginning to believe 
that if a return of Italian administration involved Italy in 
ill-feeling with the Somali population, requiring the 
presence of troops to re-establish and maintain Italian 
authority, this would rot be a happy or desirable prelude 
to Italy’s return to Africa. These circles are also well aware 
that these territories, lacking economic resources, would 
require heavy expenditure. But the problem is how to 
acquaint public opinion in Italy with these facts.” 


With regard to Eritrea, Italy’s own stand appears to be that 
they would rather see a trusteeship over Eritrea, to prepare it for 
independence, than its cession to, or merger with, Ethiopia. Somali- 
land in any case will have to have to a trusteeship. Whether Eritrea 
might be independent to start with, I cannot say, At any rate, in 
some respects Eritrea is already in advance. It will be a retrogres- 
sive step to hand it overto Ethiopia. It is too much to say 
what line for the solution cf this problem might commend itself 
toa two-thirds majority of the General Assembly. But one fact 
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must almost rule the situation and it is this: If in any of these 
territories, a trusteeship is imposed, which is violently resented by 
the people, that will start a conflict between the populations and 
the trustees, which instead of contributing towards the preservation 
of peace and security, will destroy peace and security in these areas 
and might affect the peace and security of neighbouring areas and 
even more distant lands. It would be a great mistake to impose a 
trusteeship on people who do not wish to have it. 


It may be that the Italian declaration of June 4, a portion of 
which I have read out, if widely publicised in these areas, might 
pursuade their populations to establish some kind of relationship 
with Italy again. But I do not conceive that these populations 
will be prepared to have a relationship of trusteeship with Italy; 
though they might be willing to have triendly relations. It might 
reconcile the situation so far as Italian interests are concerned. 


WORLD FEDERAL GOVERNMENT '! 
Henry Usborne 


It was a little over a century ago that an eminent political 
philosopher in France wrote on the wall of his room, “I represent 
humanity, a party which does not yet exist, the party of humanity”. 
Now it does exist and I am here to tell you about it and to canvass 
your support for it. This particular party thac I refer to is tech- 
nically called “‘ World Movement for World Federal Govern- 
ment”. Its headquarters are in Paris. It is coniposed of the 
people who believe that the time has come when war between 
nations may be eliminated for all time, that world peace must now 
be made, that unless world peace is made very very rapidly indeed, 
it is quite possible that humanity as a species may destroy itself. 
The people who are in this organisation are people who believe 
that the nature of peace is commonly misunderstcod. We believe 
that ordinary people the world over desperately desire peace ; they 
do not like war, for it is they who suffer by wars. In spite of 


1From an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on April 12, 1949. 
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the fact that most people desperately desire peace, very few people 
in the world really understand the true nature of peace. And this 
isextremely curious, because in our national relations we quite un- 
derstand the nature of peace ; but we do not carry this logic in our 
international relations. In fact peace is not a static concept. It 
is not something that you can obtain by making treaties between 
sovereign powers. Peace isa by-product of responsible govern- 
ment. It equals law and order based on justice. Where law and 
order breaks down, chaos, anarchy and war break out. War in fact 
is a negation of law and crder. If, therefore, you want peace, 
which is the opposite of war, you can only get it by producing one 
thing, by producing responsible government, able to make and 
enforce laws and base an order of justice upon them. There is no 
other way in the world, nor ever has been, by which peace in any 
community has ever been made. Therefore, since now the time 
has come when it is urgently necessary that there should be world 
peace, we must make every effort to make it and preserve it. It 
means precisely, as it has always meant, in the smaller communities, 
growing larger as history proceeds: it means precisely the same 
thing that world peace requires the creation of a _ world 
government. 


Now in my country the one-time Utopian concept of one 
world is accepted by quite a large number of people. Most of the 
statesmen in most of the nations have, in the last ten or fifteen 
years, stated their conviction that a measure of national 
sovereignty must be surrendered in order that world government 
shall be created and nobeody denies that this will have to be 
done some day, if the world and humanity are to survive. 
Everybody only hopes that it will not be too late! But the point 
is where to start. People everywhere are equally uncertain of 
what is the pre-requisite for making a beginning. We generally 


assume that world government is required, because peace is a « 


natural outcome of the world government. But how many of us 
have ever thought of exactly what is involved in the creation of 
a world republic ? 
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In the life-time of most of us, two efforts have already been 
made to keep the peace. The statesmen gathered together first to 
make a world government in 1918 and out of their aspirations and 
deliberations emerged the League of Nations. But it failed, because 
while designing to provide effective security for mankind, it also 
maintained sovereignty for nations—two things which can never be 
reconciled. National sovereignty spells anarchy, and anarchy is the 
opposite of international world security. Then once again towards 
the end of the last war our statesmen gathered together to do 
better this time and out of that effort the United Nations was 
created. It also seems to be failing to provide world security 
which we all had so earnestly hoped for. 

Let us study for a moment what a world government, if it was 
in existence, would look like. We are all agreed that effective 
government must be able to make laws, to keep order and base it 
on justice. That means that there must be a legislative essembly, 
responsible to the people, because in an enlightened modern com- 
munity, people will not tolerate laws or their enforcement, however 
good they may be, if the laws are made by despots or dictators. 
The first thing, therefore, is that the organisation in the world 
that makes the laws, upon which order is based and justice is 
supported, must be some form of democratic organisation respon- 
sible to, and elected by, the people, which it is expected to govern. 
If it is to be eitective, it must be able to enforce the laws that it 
makes, because it is no use having laws which you cannot enforce. 
To put things plainly, it must have a monopoly of the armed forces. 
It will, in fact, use the armed forces, which the rations will haveto 
surrender as a world police force, and the participating nations 
or states must then be totally disarmed to the level of their inter- 
nal police commitments. 


Secondly, it will have a right to, what is called, the fissionable 
material—material out of which atomic weapons are made. No 
group of people can be allowed to manufacture that sort of 
weapon in a world in which justice has to be maintained. The 
central authority will have the right to manufacture the fissionable 
material and atomic power, It will also have the monopoly of the 
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power which is generated by the development of atomic science. 
It will, therefore, have the monopoly of a tremendous power 
potential, Exactly how it is to be distributed is a different matter. 


The central authority will have to be what we call the world 
bank, in the fense that it will have the right to raise its revenue, 
required by its treasury by some form of taxation, so that 
those peoples or nations of the world community best able to bear 


the taxation can pay most of the taxes. It evidently follows that 


the nations concerned must surrender their right to devalue or 
alter the rate of exchange of their money. The world authority 
must fix the rate of exchange of the national currencies. 


It means something else also. It means that the central autho- 
rity or the world government, having raised its revenue on the 
basis of what is required, must then be given the power to plan and 
initiate and carry through large-scale economic development in 
various parts of the world on the basis of the experience of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Most people must realise that 
nowadays the provision of basic work for humanity comes out of 
those large scale economic schemes, such as irrigation and power 
schemes, which generally spread across the national boundaries 
and are much too expensive in order to be initiated and much 
too complicated and technical for any one state to be able to 
bear their cost alone. Such schemes must, therefore, be planned 
and carried through by the world authority for the world asa 
whole. 

And lastly, it must also have another power as a consequence 
and that is the power to plan on the basis of the world needs of the 
production of the essential resources of this planet. It must Have a 
world food board to plan on the basis of the world’s need for ade- 
quate production of those particular commodities which are in 
short supply. It must have the necessary authority to implement 
those plans. The world food organisation at present in the United 
Nations was a fiasco, because, in spite of the fact that it realised 
the fact of lopsided production and shortage of certain essential 
commodities, it had no power to see that the commodities, that are 
in short supply, are produced as much as they are needed. 
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Lastly, it will have the responsibility for seeing that the basic 
production of raw materials is distributed on the basis of equity 
and need of mankind. The world authority, being responsible to 
mankind and not to any section or nation of mankind, must look 
after the needs of all groups of people and not favour any one of 
them unduly. 


I think you will probably agree with me that if we are to have 
one government for mankind, that government will have this 
authority and the nations will have to surrender this authority 
in order to be able to set up a world government. This is the 
minimum that it must have. It may be you need more powers, but 
that is a question of adjustment and debate. For example, many 
people would say that in the interest of mankind as a whole, nations 
shouid no longer control their immigration and emigration policies, 
that these policies are not only national concerns, but they are 
international concerns as well. But this is a debatable point. The 
basic consideration is that if world government is to be established 
the fundamental change in the arrangement of national and world 
politics is involved. It is true also that statesmen and representa- 
tives of nations and all thinking people have agreed with this over 
many years. Why then it has not been done? Why it is that we 
continue to have wars and continue to set up organisations for 
world peace which do not succeed? Ido not know the nature of 
this dilemma as it will necessarily appear to you. But I want to 
explain, if I may, how we see the nature of this dilemma in the 
West, and how our thinking people feel about it. 


The first point we should understand is that the change-over 
which peace requires is a fundamental and revolutionary one. The 
second point is about the inner political democracy of a state 
which assumes to be political democracy. The leaders and the states- 
men in such a state cannot go more than a certain distance ahead 
of public opinion without the risk of being repudiated by their own 
electorate. Now that may be the weakness of democracy or its 
strength ; but I think it happens to be its strength, if we pay due 
regard to it. Ifa politician gets up in a democracy and proposes 
that the kind of changes that I have just suggested should be made, 
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it is auite possible for other people, people of his own constituency, 
to say: Who gave you the authority to make that proposal? We 
did not authorize you to surrender the British Navy to a govern- 
ment which is not completely ours. Remember what happened 
once in the past and then you can see the difficulties of our states- 
men. Once a leader of democracy went a little too far ahead of 
public opinion—I am talking of President Woodrow Wilson. 
When he came back to America, the Democratic Party was thrown 
out by the biggest adverse vote in the history of the United 
States. That lesson has gone home and now the statesmen in all 
democracies think that they cannot go ahead of public opinion 
without the risk of being thrown out. But what is still more 
important is that not only did the Americans repudiate the 
Democratic Party—which was Woodrow Wilson’s Party—but they 
also repudiated the whole concept of the League of Nations. 


Statesmen and politicians in many countries have not yet the 
courage for proposing these fundamental changes because they do 
not yet know the trend of public opinion. Personally they agree 
that the world must have peace in order to survive. In my coun- 
try all leaders and thinking people are convinced that if there is 
another war my own country and countrymen are almost certain 
to be totally destroyed. But the statesmen feel: Is our public 
opinion ready for this sort of change? Should we not goa little 
bit more slowly ? My contention is that the common people are 
more than ripe and have been for years ready to pay the price of 
peace. Of course, they never had an oprortunity for saying this, 


Now how can we get out of this position? A group of states- 
men, in January 1946, realised that the United Nations was weak 
and inadequate and must be strengthened. We also realised that 
it would never happen that way and that in our case 
preparation for conflict had gone to such a stage that the 
changes on the high level could not be made. It was also felt that 
changes of such a fundamental nature could not be proposed from 
above without fear of reaction amongst the common people. A 
group of Members of the Parliament, therefore, got down to busi- 
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ness of studying this problem and we spent eighteen months 
examining every possible way out of the dilemma and we came 
finally to the conclusion that there was only one way out of this, 
First, we accepted the fact that world government involved the sur- 
render of certain powers to a central authority and that you cannot 
make this surrender of powers piecemeal. The condition of peace 
is a complete transfer in one single stage of all those powers, which 
I have mentioned above as being necessary to make the world 
authority function effectively for mankind as a whole. The ques- 
tion naturally arises, in what form, to whom, where, etc. that 
transfer of power is to be made. What is to be the capital of the 
world republic? How many members of the world parliament 
are there to be? How often are they to be elected? Is immigra- 
tion to be a power of the nations or of the central authority ? 


Going back to the dilemma that our statesmen, at any rate in 
the West, are powerless to propose these details, because the 
nation would suspect the lonafides of anyone who proposes them. 
I happen to know of one such offer. A proposal was made by the 
British Foreign Secretary in 1945. He said in the course ofa 
speech in the House of Commons something to the effect: “We 
need a new state for the purpose of creating a world assembly, 
too great for any nation to try to influence, in order to try and 
devise a franchise or a constitution for world government. Once 
we get to that stage I believe that we can take a great progressive 
step.” But nobody took it up; nobody believed what he said. He, 
therefore, undaunted, proposed to make the same speech in precise 
terms to the Assembly of the United Nations, which was then 
sitting in London and I happened to know that this speech was to 
be delivered on the 14th of January 1946. The information that 
he was going to make a speech to that effect was discreetly let out 
in advance in order to gauge what effect and reactions it would 
produce. From some quarters the opinion was voiced that it was 
an attempt by the British to abolish the veto, which they them- 
selves. had put into the Charter of the United Nations. The 
Russians said that this was merely an attempt to modify and 
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change the rules of the U. N. and soon. The conclusion reached 
was that nobody was going to pay the slightest attention to that 
speech, The reaction, in short, universally was bad. 


In the nature of the dilemma, therefore, the statesmen cannot 
make the next move. Nevertheless, the detailed constitution of the 
world authority must be written; or we will never possibly move 
into it. In fact the question is whether we will survive long 
enough to set up a world authority to preserve peace or we shall 
wait in vain till overtaken by destiny. That is the only choice. 
It is a question whether it has to be so by consent or whether we 
will wait until the next conflict, and possibly it is the dominant 
nation in the world then which will force its own constitution on the 
world. This, in my opinion, cannot wait. Therefore, since it has 
got to be done and the constitution has got to be written, the one 
thing to do is to call together the peoples’ world constituent 
assembly as early as possible. We proposed in August 1947 that 
this should be held at the end of 1950 and that one per million of 
the population of the world should be invited to attend the con- 
stitutional discussions, which are expected to result in the forma- 
tion of the constitution of the world authority and in particular 
to propose the method of transfer of power to the world 
republic. 


The second stage is for all the nations represented at the 
deliberations to take that back to their statesmen and/or parlia- 
ments and demand ratification, as we, the people, on the basis of 
democracy, have a right to do. Inthe past the mistake has been 
made to reverse that process. The statesmen have gathered to- 
gether and got the Charter which they asked the people to 
accept. We, who believe in the ultimate formation of some form 
of world authority, propose that the process be reversed. We 
try to write the constitution of the world republic and ask our 
leaders and governments to accept it. 


I am here on this trip to India and Pakistan to persuade 
people to take part in this movement and work with us for the 
benefit of humanity and also to tell you that in the other countries 
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of the world, where our support is growing daily, there is a 
growing feeling that this first gathering to frame an outline 
constitution should be held somewhere in the continent of India 
and Pakistan. We are looking forward to you people to give us an 
invitation to hold it in this continent. 


Then the question naturally is how the election of one per 
million is to take place. This is how we plan to do it in the 
United Kingdom. We propose to hold in July 1950 a popular 
ballot in which our parliamentary electorate will be asked to take 
part in an non-official voting to choose from a list of 100 names 
only 38 people, who will then be declared the U.K.’s representa- 
tives. We now have 110 Members of Parliament, who are in favour 
of this idea and a committee of these people is interviewing 
candidates for the constituent assembly who are prepared to 
offer their services. The best known person who is running asa 
candidate, is Lord John Boyd Orr, formerly Director-General of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. Lord 
Beveridge is another. John Hoyland, a teacher and a historian, 
and a number of other people are there. Some of them are 
Members of Parliament and some are educationists. Some of them 
are quite young. I prophesy that we will have some ten to twelve 
million of our population taking part in that election. If this is 
done you can take it that our people, or a very large percentage of 
them, are prepared to support this kind of transfer of sovereignty. 
That answers the question: Are our people ready for this kind of 
thing ? 


Ido not know how it is going to be done in other countries, 
Different nations and different communities are adopting different 
procedures by which selections can be made. I think the proposi- 
tion here in Pakistan is to form an Association for World Federal 
Government. It will be open to all members who support this 
idea and pay an annual subscription of five rupees. Out of this 
Association the officers of the various city and provincial groups 
will presumably form themselves into a Pakistan National Council 
of the Association for World Federal Government. This National 
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Council will be able to nominate about a hundred members as 
candidates who could run for elections. But this stage of election 
will have to be separated out into Eastern and Western Pakistan. 
Ballot papers will have to be sent to all the members of the 
electorate. You will have to count the number cf ballot papers 
and votes received and that will give you an idea of how many 
people in Pakistan, and similarly in other countries, are prepared 
to surrender their armed forces and sovereignty in exchange for 
world peace. Icanreport that in Irdia there is a great deal of 
support for it and an Indian Association on similar lines has been 
formed. Their pattern is slightly different. The Indian National 
Council for World Federal Government will probably nominate 
about four hundred delegates or candidates and finally that list will 
be given to the Indian Government at Delhi who will have the 
right to delete seventy names. 


Will all the nations of the world do it? We do not know. 
Those nations who are described as behind the Iron Curtain will 
perhaps be unable to do it in the beginning, But I repeat that 
those who are interested and can take part must take part and 
do the job. They must decide the constitution of world republic 
taking into account all the nations of the world. A provision 
must be made leaving it open for nations to join later, if they so 
wish. We must not wait until every nation has ratified the draft 
because if we do that we merely perpetuate the veto, the right to 
prevent all the other nation; doing it. What we say is this: We 
must design the world authority for universal acceptance and 
we must create it and set it up as soon as a given number of the 
nations of the world or nations representing an adequate percent- 
age of mankind have ratified it. This number will be decided by 
the constituent assembly in the process of making the constitu- 
tion. When the required number of nations, or the required 
percentage of humanity, has accepted the constitution, the transfer 
of authority takes place and the world, or the nucleus world 
government is formed. That I think will begin to answer some of 
the questions of which the principal is: What of Russia? Are the 
Russians likely to come into it. The answer that I would give is; 
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Not at this stage. They will be invited just as anybody else, 
They are thoroughly sceptic about it. They do not believe that it 
can possibly work. Americans will, however, come into it. The 
American Army and Navy and Air Force will be placed at the 
disposal of the world authority. The Russians will ultimately, 
seeing that this has worked, come in. The only thing to do at 
the moment is to go ahead with the scheme because the Russians 
cannot and do not and will not believe our words; and it is not only 
the Russians about whom you can say that. The same was true of 
many other nations; but a good many of them have changed their 
opinion. People in many countries have come round to the view 
that it can be done. 


If you say no, then you will merely say so because I believe 
peace looks so Utopian; because, I believe, mankind Icoks 
thoroughly mad at this moment. Ido not know. All that I can 
say is that I see a ray of hope and light in all that has been, and is 
being, done in this direction. 


Summary of Discussion 


Question: First, there is the conception of democracy and 
secondly, there is the conception of nations. We know there are 
states in which there is no democracy and also that the conception 
of democracy varies from country to country and from continent to 
continent. The result is that if representatives are to be sent on 
the basis of one per million, how can we be sure that there will 
not be a cry that it is an attempt by some peoples at domiraticn 
of the world ? 


Mr. Henry Usborne: That is rather a fundamental question, 
It is the question of why it has been decided to invite one per 
million. But after careful consideration it has been decided as the 
most democratic and practicable method. Many of the people in 
the West have said that this is an attempt at domination by the 
coloured people of the world. There will be a cry from some 
reactionaries. Some of these people will be unable to realise that 
the world has changed. We are not going to get this thing through 
without a good deal of opposition; but it is my impression that the 
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people who are going to matter in the world are solidly behind 
this concept. This concerns mankind. There is, for example, the 
problem of raising the standard of living of millions and millions of 
people. This cannot be done by one nation or by the other, by the 
blacks or by the whites. It has got to be a joint effort and there- 
fore the people, who are more numerous, must naturally have more 
representatives. 

Now you asked me what my definition of a nation is and of 
democracy is. Demociacy isa theory that is in the process of 
development. The best definition that has so far been attempted 
and universally accepted is that it is a government of the people, 
for the people and by the people. International democracy how- 
ever is something whichI cannot define even yet. Let us decide 
in precise constitutional terms what is involved in the transfer of 
power to a world authority. The constituent assembly has to 
decide how precisely it is to be selected, elected or created; and 
those people, who accept that authority, Ideclare to be world 
democracies. As soon as we have got at that stage, then you build 
up and ultimately get a world democracy. 


I think you can define a state as a geographical area which for 
the purposes of administration is suitable in economic terms. Then 
you can alter this pattern to suit the convenience of the people. 
A state, therefore, is only an administrative area. It so happens 
that out of the accidents of history certain boundaries have been 
created which no longer, in some cases, suit the convenience of the 
people and in some others, in spite of their unnaturalness, have 
come to be accepted as national boundaries. 


The nation, on the other hard, is something different. It can 
be defined as a homogeneous cultural group of people. People 
belong to a certain nation, because they share a particular culture. 
A state should have geographical boundaries, but I do not beleve 
that the nation in the future world should necessarily stick to 
their present boundaries. A nation shou'd be an association of in 
dividual peoples, who have cultural affinity. The national sovereign 
state is a conglomeration of various peoples in many cases at the 
Present time, This is causing endless harm to mankind and has got 
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to be changed. The administrative boundaries of states of course 
will have to remain. When we have transferred sovereignty from 
the national sovereign state to the world republic then we can 
have rational administrative boundaries. 


Question: When the U.N. is in existence in the world, what is 
the need of establishing another organisation ? 


Mr. Henry Ustorne: I would answer that this way. First of 
all the United Nations was certainly set up to produce world peace, 
If it fails, are you going to say that it must not be sacked? In 
Article 109 of the United Nations Charter there is a provision for 
amendment of the terms of the Charter. As soon as the statesmen 
who co-operated in the U.N. can be induced to propose a series of 
amendments which change the constitution drawn up at San Fran- 
cisco, let us do it through the United Nations. But you know the 
U.N. The least attempt on the part of anybody to touch the Char. 
ter arouses suspicions and hatred of others. The atmosphere in 
that body is not such as would be conducive to the setting up of a 
world authority. 


Question: Is it not a fact that if a good number of countries 
do not agree to the world constitution as drawn up by the 
constituent assembly, or do not ratify the constitution, and if a 
start is made witha limited number of countries, then it will be- 
come a sort of another regional bloc like the Western Union or the 
Atlantic Pact ? 


Mr. Henry Usborne: It might appear so, but I do not believe 
that the Atlantic Pact is a pact between sovereign states who have 
surrenderred any of their sovereignty under the impulse of a 
common fear. I am suggesting something quite different. I am 
suggesting one organic unit to prepare for peace. It may be that 
those who join the world republic and surrender their power to 
make war to the central authority are faced with a situation where, 
for example, the Soviet bloc has not joined. There may even be a 
prospect of a clash between the world republic on the one hand 
and the Soviet bloc on the other. But we have got to take some 
incredible risks in creating world government. My own belief is 
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that when we do this thing, then it is probable that the Soviet 
Union and many of the Soviet satellite nations will come in 
because they will become convinced of our sincerity. Our sur- 
render of armies and the right to make wars will be proof of our 
good faith. 


Question: The idea is ot course acceptable to all of us. Put 
the apprehension his got to be set at rest that the justice which 
the world government will mete out to nations wil] not be of the 
same kind which the League of Nations or the United Nations have 
meted out to peoples who have cried for it. I am referring to 
nations like Indonesia now and Ethiopia before the Second World 
War. They applied to these organisations in vain in their hour of 
need. But there was a secret deal between Britain and Italy about 
Ethiopia by which the former let the latter have it all her own 
way, in spite of all that the League wanted to do. Similarly 
you will find that even in the United Nations groups of nations 
are joining together to prevent the U. N. from meting out justice 
to Indonesia. 


Mr. Henry Usborne: It is not always helpful comparing every 
thing with past precedents because we propose now a radical 
change so that in fact justice in the world can be done for the first 
time. In order that justice shall obtain you must create world law. 


Question: What has been the response of the American 
public to this move. 


Mr. Henry Usborne: In America there has been a fairly 
good response. They will probably decide how to hold their elec- 
tions in about six months. I believe that there will be a bigger 
percentage of support by that time. But they say : What about 
Asia? Are the Asians interested in this? Because, if it is only 
the West, it does not make sense, they say; however if you 
get the Asians interested, then it means something ; but are you 
going to get them to join? Because if you will not take up 
this idea and take your proper position in it owing to the numerical 
superiority that you enjoy, then the idea wiil meet a very bad start. 
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Question: You said that you think that the constituent 
assembly should meet in India or Pakistan. What reasons lead 
you to think that way ? 


Mr. Henry Usborne: There are a number of reasons for that, 
One cf the reasons is that twice in my lifetime in the West 
an effort has been made, one in Versailles and then again in 
San Francisco, and both have failed. Why should not a third 
attempt be made in the East ? People say that may be it is the 
political situation and thinking in the West that is responsible for 
the failure of these attempts. But the basic and real answer is that 
you have a delegation of some four hundred people coming in and 
you will be ina majority. For many reasons, for many obvious 
reasons, therefore, it seems to us in a better position to decide 
where it ought to be held. As regards technical difficulties, these I 
think can be overcome. Difficulties about accommodation and 
such like things will have to to be faced everywhere. 


PAKISTAN’S FOREIGN TRADE 
S. M. Huda 


The creation of the new state of Pakistan not only affected the 
economy of what is now India, but also had its influence on th 
economies of other countries. The internal trade between the 
regions that now constitute Pakistan and India assumed the charac- 
ter of international trade, with all its implications after 15th 
August 1947. Pakistan now forms a distinct economy, both asa 
source of supply of raw materials and a market for manufactured 
goods. Pakistan has, in effect, emerged as a very important 
supplier of raw materials and consumer of manufactured goods in 
Asia. This position is also reflected in the composition of the 
foreign trade of Pakistan and the Indian Union. The export of 
raw materials, which was responsible for pre-war India’s favourable 
balance of trade, now forms the main feature of Pakistan's 
trade. During the period Aprilto September 1948, the share of 
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ent raw materials in the total exports from the Indian Union was 25.2 
ead per cent and that of manufactured articles 57.1 per cent. On the 
other hand, during the same pericd the share of raw materials 
iat, in the total export trade of Pakistan was 89.7 per cent and that 
‘est of manufactures only 3 per cent. 
die In the study of the foreign trade of Pakistan, lack of statistics 
ird isa very serious obstacle. There was, owing to the Standstill 
the Agreement, no separate record of trade with India up to March 
for 1948. Further, complete statistics are not yet available for the 
hat trade passing across the land frontiers. The present study is, 
and therefore, confined to the sea-borne trade of Pakistan, for the fiscal 
ous year April 1948to March 1949, for which complete statistics are 
‘ide available. 
se I 
= During this year, the sea-borne trade of Pakistan with all 
countries except India recorded a nominal adverse balance of Rs. 4.5 
million, while during seven and a half months, from 15th August 
1947 to 3lst March 1948, Pakistan had a favourable balance of 
Rs, 347.1 million. The exports by sea during 1948-49 were valued 
at Rs. 639.8 million and the imrorts at Rs. 644.3 million. This small 
deficit is counterbalanced by a huge favourable balance with the 
is Indian Union estimated at Rs. 500 million. 
the Besides her own earnings of foreign exchange through the 
the exports of her valuable raw materials, Pakistan has, for financing 
“ace her foreign trade, a share in the sterling balances with His Majesty's 
5th Government. The payment of these balances is spread over a 
as a number of years and the arourt that Pakistan can spend each 
red year is decided by negotiations from year to year. Pakistan had her 
ant share in the balances which were released to India in 1947. A 
5 in further release of £15,000,C00 was made fcr the period Ist July 1948 
the to 30th June 1949. His Majesty's Government has, as a result of 
- of hegotiations that have recently been concluded, authorised Pakis- 
able tan to draw £ 17,000,000 during the year ending 30th June 1950, 
an’s Further, according to the last year’s financial agreement with India, 
» of with whom Pakistan has a favourable balance, Rs. 100,000,000 were 
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convertible into sterling. A payment agreement with India for 
the year 1949-50 has recently been concluded, and according to it 
the limit of Rs. 100,000,000 has been raised to Rs. 2C(,000,000. 


There is no doubt that imports were low during the early 
period of the existence of the new state and import licences were 
not issued until as late as May 1948. But the working of the 
machinery of import licences, and the liberal import policy adopted 
by the Government, under the operation of the open general licen- 
ces, account for the stupendous rise in imrorts during the later 
part of the year. According to the “Sea-Borne Trade Accounts”, 
the total value of imports during 1948-49 was Rs, 1,093,708,348, 
their value in the second half of the year, alone amounting to 
Rs. 644 million. Thus the imports during the second half of 
1948-49 were considerably greater than for the whole period 
15th August 1947 to March 1948, during which the total value of 
imports was Rs. 138,826,604. The value of imports of manufactured 
articles was Rs. 855,069,000, constituting 78 per cent of the total 
imports. The value of food, drink and tobacco imported was 
Rs. 139,627.182, and of raw materials Rs. 91,450,502, forming 12.8 
per cent and 8.4 per cent of the total imports respectively. 


The total value of imports of cotton yarn and other cotton 
manufactures amounted to Rs. 415,749,700, constituting 49 per cent 
of manufactured articles and 38 per cent of the total imports. Of 
these cotton piece-goods accounted for Rs. 269.3 million and cotton 
twist and yarn for Rs. 112.6 million. The value of imports of 
machinery and millwork was Rs. 57,846,546, forming 7% of the 
imports of all manufactured articles and 6% of the total imports. 
There was a rise in the value of imports from Rs. 25.6 million during 
the first half year to Rs. 31.2 million during the second half year, 
while imports during the seven and a half months ending March 
1948 were valued at Rs. 22.0 million. The United Kingdom ard the 
United States of America were the principal scurces of imports, 
the total value being Rs. 38.74 million and Rs. 13.67 million respec- 
tively. The imports of chemicals, drugs and medicines were ot the 
order of Rs. 42,2 million and the principal source of which was 
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the United Kingdom, her share being Rs. 23.87 million. Some of 
the other important items imported were: 


(in million rupees) 
Instruments, apparatus and _ appli- 


ances - 20.7 
Hides and skins (tanned) and leather .. 12.5 
Metals, iron and steel and manu- 

factures 5 ye | 
Paper, stationery and pasteboard we 22.0 
Vehicles as 47.2 
Jute yarn and manufactures ae 28.2 
Woollen yarn and manufactures ya 17.2 
Provision and oilman’s stores - 20.7 
Seeds ws 21.5 
Oils and minerals ws 52.8 
Tobacco - 29.7 


No doubt heavy imports during the year were due to starved 
conditions of the market. But it will be noticed that the imports 
were generally of consumer goods. This to a considerable extent 
reflects the dependence of the country on manufactured articles 
imported from abroad. 


The total value of exports by sea during the year under review 
was Rs. 856,242,731, of which the share of raw materials was 88.7%. 
The exports of food, drink and tobacco and articles wholly or 
partly manufactured was 8% and 3% respectively. Besides the 
usual articles of export—jute, cotton, wool, hides and skins—other 
important articles were sports goods, bones, and_ surgical 
instruments. It is essential for our present purpose to estimate the 
figures of jute exported to the Indian Union by land and according 
to the recent transit agreement jute is also being exported to other 
countries through the port of Calcutta. The estimate for jute 
exports over land is Rs. 920.5 million. The addition of this figure 
would raise the total value of Pakistan’s exports from Rs- 856.2 
million to Rs. 1776.7 million. Only a small quantity of jute 
used to be exported from Chittagong during-pre-partition days. 
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There has now been a considerable increase in the volume of 
exports passing through this port. While only 40,000 bales were 
exported through Chittagong during the period 15th August 1947 to 
3lst March 1948, the number of bales exported between September 
-1948 and March 1949 was 720,000. The total value of jute exports 
through Chittagong for the year 1948-49 was Rs. 248,371,691. The 
predominance of Pakistan as a supplier of jute to the world is also 
evident from the fact that while the total exports of jute from the 
Indian Union during the period April 1948 to March 1949 were 
about 1,191,456 bales, exports from Pakistan during the same period 
were about 6,391,428 bales. 


Cotton is another important item of export and constitutes 
44% of the total exports from Pakistan by sea. Pakistan is the 
largest exporter of cotton in Asia and stands fourth after United 
States of America, Brazil and Egypt, contributing 11% of the total 
world export. During the year under review, about 910,000 bales 
were exported of the value of Rs. 379,550,089, of which nearly 370,000 
bales were exported during the period October 1948 to March 1949, 
Among the important consumers of Pakistan cotton were India, 
United Kingdom, U.S.S.R., China and Hongkong, exports to them 
being valued at Rs. 158,370,063, Rs. 39,287,117, Rs. 44,335,374, 
Ks, 32,429,095 and Rs. 24,024,626 respectively. 


The total quantity of wool exported was 25.23 million Ibs. 
valued at Rs. 33,521,363. Karachi was the principal port for 
ie export of wool, even in pre-partition India. Karachi’s 
- importance as an exporter of wool can be judged from the fact 
that in 1946-47, its share of export was 85% of the total export of 
wool from the sub-continent of India. During the six-month period, 
April-September 1948, while the total value of exports from 
Pakistan was Rs. 173 million, exports from India, during the same 
period, were valuedat Rs. 46 million. Among the Asian 
countries Pakistan stands as the largest exporter of wool. Wool is 
also a good dollar earner as the United States of America is the 
principal consumer of Pakistan’s wool. The total exports to that 
country were valued at Rs, 17,092,289 during 1948-49, 
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The value of exports of hides and skins during the year under 
review was Rs. 53,399,533, Spain, Italy and the United States of 
America were the principal countries of destination, their purchases 
being valued at Rs. 18,938,736, Rs. 6,019,378 and Rs. 6,950,651 
respectively. 

Tea is another important article of export. In the pre-partition 
period, tea was the principal item of export from Chittagong. Tea 
produced in the area which now forms a part of the Indian Union 
was also exported from Chittagong. After the partition, a fall in 
the export of tea was inevitable and the value during the year 
1948-49 was Rs. 37,640,516. The principal market for our tea is 
the United Kingdom which imported 24,808,225 lbs. valued at 
Rs. 35,515,613. 


The operation of the open general licences accounts for the 
increase in the value of imports from soft currency areas. During 
the nine-month period, July 1948 to March 1949, the total value of 
imports from soft currency areas was Rs. 483.3 millicn. There was 
an increase ot Rs. 181.9 million from the period January-June 1948 
to the period July-December 1948. The increase continued 
and during the first quarter of 1949, the total value of im- 
ports alone was Rs. 260.5 million. It is significant that Pakistan 
enjoyed a favourable balance of Rs. 44.4 million with hard 
currency areas during the nine-month period July 1948 to March 
1949. The imports from hard currency areas for these nine months 
totalled Rs. 95.7 million, while the value of exports was Rs. 140.1 
million, There was an increase of Rs. 131 million in imports from 
January-June 1948 to July-December 1948 period. Of the total 
imports during the nine months July 1948 to March 1948, the share 
of soft currency areas was 52% and that of hard currency areas 10%. 
The total value of exports by sea to soft currency areas was Rs. 283.7 
million, while the exports to hard currency areas were Rs. 139.0 
million, forming 49% and 24% of the total trade respectively. 


The countries, which figured as important suppliers to Pakistan 
during the last year, were India, United Kingdom, and United 


States of America. The total value of imports from India was 
Rs, 449,466,326, constituting 41% of the total imports into Pakistan 
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The figures relating to India do not give a complete picture of 
imports from that country, as a considerable portion of imports into 
East Pakistan from India goes by land, for which complete statistics 
are not available. Important items imported from India were 
cotton yarn and cotton piecegoods of the value of Rs. 17.4 million 
and Rs. 159.7 million respectively. Jute manufactures, art silk 
piecegoods, tobacco manufactures, black tea and sugar were 
other important articlesof import. The United Kingdom was the 
next largest supplier, her exports being valued at Rs. 270,111,287, 
constituting 24.8% in our total imports. The total imports from 
United States were of the valued of Rs. 79,617,221, of which the 
highest were recorded under machinery, millwork and vehicles, 
Imports from the United States increased from Rs. 26.1 million 
during the first half year to Rs. 53.5 million during the second half 
of 1948-49. Some notable improvement in imports from China and 
Italy were also recorded. The imports from China during the first 
half year were valued at Rs. 5.8 million, but increased to Rs. 63.1 
million during the second half of the year. The imports from Italy 
increased from Rs. 8.3 million to Rs. 29.9 million. Other principal 
sources of imports were :— 


Rs, 
Ceylon oe 28,784,483 
Netherlands wt 12,742,344 
Japan ies 9,913,349 
U.S.S.R. _ 8,870,107 
Belgium oes 6,664,089 
Canada _ 6,512,654 


The principal markets for Pakistan’s goods, according to statistics 
recorded under the “Sea-Borne Trade Accounts’’, were India, the 
United Kingdom, the United States of America, and the Soviet 
Union. The value of exports to India was Rs. 216,428,969, forming 
25% ofthe total and her share would record a further increase if 
figures of the export of jute to India were also included, which are 
not included as jute goes to India mostly by land. The exports to the 
United Kingdom were of the value of Rs, 148,152,726, constituting 
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17% of Pakistan’s total exports. Goods valued at Rs. 88,079,188 
went to the United States of America—a share of 10% in Pakistan's 
exports. The exports to U.S.S.R. were mainly of cotton, valued 
at Rs. 44,335,374. The value of exports to other countries was :— 


Rs. 
Belgium 50,350,244 
France eis 40,452,668 
Germany ae 30,844,844 
China ae 32,449, 520 
Italy ie 32,101,896 


The Government did not take long to direct their attention 
towards the development of Pakistan's foreign trade. Besides the 
adoption of a liberal import policy in August 1948, Pakistan has 
entered into short-term trade agieements with India, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Egypt and Japan. Pakistan has agreed to supply raw mater- 
ials in return for capital and consumer gecds, which it needs from 
those countries. The payment for the gocd« will be met by exports 
under agreed quotas and Government will issue export and 
import Jicences up to the quantitative or monetary limits specified 
in the agreements. The agreements do rot interfere with rormal 
trading ; generally the trade will pass through business channels, 
Provisions have also been made in the agreements with Czechoslc- 
vakia and Poland for the supply of technical assistance to Pakistan. 
An agreement for the exchange of essential commodities fcr one 
year was signed with India in June 1948. After its expiry another 
agreement was signed on 24th June 1949. The last year’s agreement 
did not work satisfactorily in the sense that while Pakistan was 
able to supply goods to India to a considerable extent, imports of 
goods from India fell far short of the agreement, thus leaving Pakis- 
tan with a heavy balance of trade. In order to facilitate smoother 
working of the new agreement, the agreement for 1949-50 provides 
for monthly progress reports and meetings between two Goverr- 
ments, every alternate month. Some of the important features 
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of the new agreement are: Pakistan has agreed to supply to India 
4 million bales of jute and 450,000 bales of cotton, as against 5 
million bales of jute and 650,000 bales of cotton agreed to last year. 
There has been no change in the quota of hides and skins, as 
agreed to last year. On the other hand, India has agreed to 
supply 204 million tons of coal, 150,000 bales of mill-made cloth 
and 64,000 tons of steel as against last year’s quota of 300,000 bales 
of mill-made cloth, 3.4 million tons of coal and 60,000 tons of steel. 


The trade agreement with Czechoslovakia came into force on 
21st October 1948 ard will expire on 31st October 1949. Accord. 
ing to the terms of this agreement, Pakistan is to supply cotton, 
jute and hides and skins in exchange for machinery, consumer 
goods and technical assistance from Czechoslovakia. The agree- 
ment also mentions a list of 13 industries for which Czechoslovakia 
has agreed to provide technica! assistance. These are utilizatior 
of coal, producticn of machine tools, diesel-motor factory, tractor 
factory, aero-motors, electric machines, geared wheels, telephone 
cables, locomotives, electrometers, electrical ceiling ventilations, 
all-metal locomotive tenders, and ceramic industry. 


In its trade agreement with Poland, Pakistan has agreed to 
supply jute, cotton, wool and raw hides, while Poland will supply 
coal, sugar, steel manufactures and pipes. In addition, Poland has 
promised to introduce into its markets Pakistan’s products, like tea, 
dried fruits, sports gocds ard surgical instruments ; while a number 
of other Polish goods such as textiles, chemicals, machinery and 
machine tools will be made available to Pakistan. Poland is also 
prepared to give technical assistance in the construction of bridges, 
industries, etc. and to send specialists in the sphere of planned 
economy, banking, etc. 


The agreement with Egypt, which will remain in force for 
one year from Ist July 1949, provides for the most-favoured-nation 
treatment in respect of custom duties and other charges. As 
regards the supply of goods, Pakistan proposes to export to Egypt, 
hides, sports goods, soda ash, dried fruits and surgical instruments 
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while Egypt will make available to Pakistan, rice, cottom yarn, 
cotton textiles, woolen blankets and cloth, cigarettes and leather. 
Trade will be conducted through normal channels except in the 
case of rice, 


A trade agreement has also been signed with Japan ; which 
comes into force from Ist July 1949, according to which Pakistan 
will supply to Japan cotton, jute and wool and will receive 
essential goods in exchange. 

Besides these agreements, negotiations have also been held 
with Belgium, Italy, Yugoslavia and Russia.’ 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA 
AND THE FAR EAST 


Mohammad Hassan 


The Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East is one of 
the specialized agencies of the United Nations, working under the 
auspices of the Economic and Social Council. It was brought into 
existence by a resolution of the Fourth Session of the Economic 
and Social Council, after a resolution had been adopted at a 
session of the General Assembly in 1946, namely, that the General 
Assembly “‘recommends that, in order to give effective aid to 
countries devastated by war, the Economic and Social Council give 
prompt and favourable consideration to the establishment of an 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East”. 

Thus established, its terms of reference included initiation and 
participation in measures for faciliating concerted action for 
economic reconstruction, for raising the level of economic activity 
and for maintaining and strengthening the economic relations of 
countries in this area both among themselves and with the other 
countries of the world. 





1 This article was written before India devalued her currency in September, 1949, 
since when Indo-Pakistan trade is at a complete standstill. It is hoped that the 
effects of non-devaluation by Pakistan will be examined in an article in a subsequent 
issue of this journal—Editor 
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It was also commissioned to make or sponsor investigations 
and studies of economic and technological problems, undertake the 
collection, evaluation and dissemination of economic and statistical 
information. The Commission was empowered to make recom. 
mendations on any matters, within its competence, directly to 
governments of countries connected with this area. 


The members of the Commission in the first instance were to 
be Australia, China, France, India (later Pakistan also), Nether. 
lands, Philippines, Siam, U.S.S.R., U.K. and U.S.A. It was pro- 
vided that any other state in the area, which became a member of 
the United Nations also became ipso facto a member of the 
Commission. In addition, certain other territories in this region 
could also be admitted as associate members. Such members could 
participate in all meetings of the Commission without the right to 
vote. The representatives of such members, however, could be 
appointed members of a committee and were eligible to hold office 
in such a body. 


Thus the objects of the ECAFE are to bring about develop- 
ment in the industrial, agricultural, commercial and fiscal sphere 
of its members and associate members, to promote closer economic 
contracts between the member-countries on an intra-regional basis, 
within the frame-work of the policies laid down by the United 
Nations. It is similar in structure and function to other Com- 
missions established for the Middle East, Eastern Europe and 
South America. 


The Commission has so far held four sessions, the first in 
Shanghai from the 16th June to the 25th June, 1947, the second in 
the Philippines from the 24th November to the 6th December, 
1947, the third at Ootacumund (India) from June 1 to June 12, 
1948 and the fourth at Lapstone (Australia) from the 29th 
November, 1948 to the 11th December. 1948. 


The first three sessions were of an exploratory nature, and it 
was in the fourth session at Lapstone that the members expressed 
the view that an organisation should be set up, so that the work of 
the Commission could be carried forward from the stage of investi- 
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gation, survey and fact-finding to one of positive regional and 
international action. Hitherto the work of the Commission had 
been confined to setting up expert committees for collecting 
information from various countries on different aspects of the 
economic situation and to issuing directions to member-states 
recommending the promotion of intra-regional trade and the ex- 
change of economic statistics. At the fourth session at Lapstone 
it was, therefore, agreed that a meeting of the Committee of the 
Whole should be held in March, 1949, at Bangkok (Siam). The 


terms of reference of the Committee were :— 


(i) To examine the report of the working party on industrial 
development of the ECAFE region ; 

(ii) To examine whether a committee should be appointed for 
the implementation of concrete proposals on industrial 
development ; 

(iii) To examine whether a committee should be appointed for 
trade promotion. 


The work of this Committee was to be reviewed at subsequent 
sessions of the ECAFE. Thus the Committee was empowered to 
set up an appropriate machinery for industrial development and 
trade promotion. 


There was considerable discussion as to whether there should 
be a permanent committee on industry and trade. The consensus of 
opinion finally was in favour of its establishment. The Committee 
split itself into two sub-committees—one on industrial development 
and the other on trade and finance. It was agreed that the various 
proposals, so far submitted to the Commission, should be examined 
to determine whether there was any scope for joint international 
action and, if so, the lines on which it should be conducted. 

These sub-committees discussed in detail the various points of 
mutua] interest which emerged at their meetings and resolutions 
tecommending the setting up of an expert committee on iron and 
steel and the study of power resources in the region were adopted. 
It was also decided that a Transport Division should be established 
inthe ECAFE Secretariat. 
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As stated earlier, a representative committee on industry was 
established, whose expenses were to be borne by the governments 
concerned. The membership of this committee was to be open not 
only to member-countries but also to associate member-countries. 


This permanent committee is thus a very important executive 
organ of the ECAFE, and the decisions arrived at in the sessions 
of the Commission would be implemented through this body. To 
cope with the increase in the work necessitated by the formation 
of the body, the Secretariat of the Commission has been conse- 
quently enlarged and one more Pakistani has been appointed toa 
responsible research post in it. (There was already one Pakistani 
working on its Secretariat). 


It will be apparent that the ECAFE, by virtue of its pre- 
eminent position as an organisation for regional economic develop- 
ment—an agency with valuable facilities for research and investi- 
gation at its disposal—can prove very useful to Pakistan. 
It enables us to maintain direct contacts with other states 
in this region and gives us access to the experience and _technolo- 
gical guidance of experts and specialists, which is so necessary for 
our planned economic development. In view of the fact that some 
countries have unmistakable intention of taking the place of pre- 
war japan in the political and industrial sphere in the East, it is 
doubly necessary for us to safeguard our own interests by ensuring 
that such a contingency, with its disastrous consequences, does not 
occur. It is imperative for us to see that as far as possible the old 
exploitation of this region by the West is not continued in a different 
garb and by countries nearer home. 


Pakistan’s active participation in the proceedings of this body 
can help to correct the loss of balance, which India’s careering so 
far has entailed. Our country can play a decisive role in its 
activities and, strategically placed as we are, we can well ensure 
that not only is this body not monopolised by one interested power, 
or a group of powers, but also that we derive the maximum possible 
advantage in the development of our trade and industry. 
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RECENT BOOKS ON MIDDLE EAST 
ECONOMICS 


Charles Issawi 


In view of the scarcity of economic and statistical matérial on 
the Middle East, and of the small number ot books written on the 
economic aspects of that region, it is perhaps advisable to begin 
this review by mentioning some of the more accessible sources on 
current developments. Among these, the publications of the 
United Nations and its Specialized Agencies occupy a prominent 
place. The Economic Report, Salient Features of the World 
Economic Situation of 1945-47 and 1948 and Major Economic 
Changes in 1948 give a succinct but penetrating survey of the 
general trends and changes that have taken place in the Middle 
East during the last ten years. Companion volumes, such as 
Economic Development in Selected Countries, study in more detail 
the development plans of some of the countries of the region, 
notably Egypt, Iran and Turkey. 


In the same way, the publications of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, such as The State of Food and Agriculture, and 
National Progress in Food and Agricultural Programmes, both of 
which were published in 1948, shed much light on the agricultural 
development of the region. The statistical year books and bulle- 
tins brought out by these two institutions, as well as those produced 
by the different Middle Eastern governments, also contain valuable 
information on current events. 


The books written on the economy of the Middle East fall into 
two grcups : those covering the region as a whole, or at least a 
large part of it ; and those confined to individual countries. 


Interest in the region as a whole is new and the first important 
book on the Middle East was A. Bonne’s The Economic Develop- 
ment of the Middle East published in 1945. Dr. Bonne, the Director 
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of the Economic Research Institute of the Jewish Agency, is acutely 
conscious of the under-development of the region, its low standard 
of living and its cultural backwardness, Insisting that progress in 
every other field only will follow a sharp rise in productivity, he 
recommends industrialization and large-scale development projects. 
These, however, can be achieved only if the governments draw up 
the necessary plans and evolve the machinery for executing them, 
and at the same time supply most of the capital required. The 
rest of the capital would have to come from abroad, in the form of 
loans sponsored by foreign governments or international bodies, 
Dr. Bonne opposes a federal or customs union because of his 
belief that Jewish industry in Palestine would suffer from the 
competition of low-cost producers in the Arab countries. 


Few economists would disagree with this analysis. Other state- 
ments, however, are more controversial. Thus the author pictures 
Middle East (Turkey, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, Transjordan 
and Egypt) as an area capable of absorbing ‘‘ approximately 
30,000,000 ** in the next two decades. And yet, as he immediately 
goes on to say, population growth during that period will amount 
to 25,000,000 while the expenditure necessary to bring into cultiva- 
tion the available land is $5,325 million. (Prices have risen 
appreciably since Dr. Bonne made this estimate). Those two 
figures alone are enough to raise serious doubts regarding the 
“** absorptive capacity of the Middle East”. In addition, many of 
the figures given in the book—notably those on productivity in in- 
dustry and agriculture—are often very tentative and in the words 
of the author “liable to amendment”. It is a pity, therefore, that 
they have been quoted so uncritically by other writers. 


Dr. Bonne’s second book, State and Economics in the Middle East, 
aims at portraying the development of the Islamic state and society 
with special emphasis on the changes brought about during the last 
hundred yearse The task attempted is probably too great for one 
man, and Dr. Bonne lacks the necessary linguistic equipment, 
historical sympathy and cultural background required for the 


purpose. 
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E. B. Worthington’s Middle East Science and B. A. Keen’s The 
Agricultural Development of the Middle East, both sponsored by the 
Middle East Supply Centre and published in 1946, fallina different 
category. Both are factual, descriptive studies of agriculture and 
related subjects, written from the point of view of agriculturists 
and biologists. Both provide a wealth of information and are 
indispensable for any study of the possibilities of the region. Their 
own approach is cautious and they have few bold schemes of 
development to suggest, but much valuable advice on specific issues. 


To the same group belongs a pamphlet, Rural Education and 
Welfare in the Middle East by H. B. Allen, who has had practical 
experience of the subject while on the Near East Foundation. 


The Middle East Supply Centre was also responsible for hold- 
ing, in 1944, regional conferences on Agriculture and Finance. The 
Reports of the Proceedings of these conferences supply much useful 
information which it is hard or impossible to obtain elsewhere. 


Perhaps the best single regional economic study is Doreen 
Warriner’s Land and Poverty in the Middle East published in 1948, 
which covers the whole of the Fertile Crescent. Miss Warriner, 
who was also connected with the Middle East Supply Centre 
during the war, is, as the title of her book suggests, mainly con- 
cerned with the relation between population and natural resources. 
Her general conclusions are by no means optimistic. On a 
cultivated area of 21,000,000 acres lives a rural population of 
20,000,000 which is increasing at a rate of over 1 per cent per 
annum. Mineral resources, with the exception of oil, are scanty, 
thus slowing down industrial development. Moreover, lack of 
rainfall limits the extension of cultivation, except where irrigation 
is possible, as in Iraq and northern Syria. But Miss Warriner 
sees clearly that it is not only natural factors which hold back 
development. The antiquated and cumbersome systems of land 
tenure and the maldistribution of land come in for a good deal of 
criticism, as do the governments of the region for failing to deal 
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with these and other vital problems: The emergence of a socially 
conscious middle clas; may bring about a change in this respect and 
in the meantime the author pins her hopes on “ genuine United 


, 


Nations co-operation ”’. 


Miss Warriner’s is the first of a series sponsored by the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. A volume on Communications in 
the Middle East by J.B. Perry-Robinson and Sir W. G. Lindsell 
has already been announced and others, covering various economic 
aspects of the Middle East, are expected to follow. The Indian 
Council of World Affairs has also announced the publication of a 
volume on Economic Resources of the Middle East by S.M. Siddig. 


Also concerned with population problems is Demographic 
Studies of Selected Areas of Rapid Growth published by Milbank 
Memorial Fund in 1944. The book contains. three papers on the 
Middle East, one by Dr. Ernest Jurkat covering the whole area, and 
two others, by Dr. Clyde V. Kiser and Dr. Wendell Cleland, 
dealing with the exceptionally serious problem of Egypt’s popula- 
tion pressure and the possible solutions that could be applied. 


A masterly analysis of the effects of wartime demand, inflation 
and shortages on the economy of the Middle East is to be found in 
A. R. Prest’s War Economics of Primary Producing Countries pub- 
lished in 1948. In the countries studied, which include Jndia and 
Nigeria as well as several Middle Eastern countries, peasant agricul- 
ture constitutes the greatest sector in the national economy and 
government machinery is still underdeveloped. As a result, produc- 
tion did not increase substantially, as in more advanced countries, 
while government taxation and loans were not able to mop up an 
appreciable proportion of the additional income created by the 
local expenditures of Allied troops. Consequently, inflation took on 
a much more acute form than in belligerent, but highly industria- 
lized, countries such as the United States, Britain or Germany. 
The author believes that, because the rise in money incomes was 
very widespread, Middle Eastern inflation was less socially harmful 
than that in more advanced countries. But this fails to take into 
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account the indirect effects of inflation, such as the loss of confi- 
dence in the currency and the accentuation of the inequality of 
distribution of wealth. 


Finally, mention should be made of a booklet, La Legislation 
du Travail au Moyen Orient by Dr. Zaki Badaoui. During the last 
ten or twelve years, many important labour laws have been passed, 
in the different Middle Eastern countries, to meet some of the 
problems raised by industrialization, and Dr. Badaoui gives a useful 
summary of these laws. He also supplies data on the growth of 
the Trade Union movement, which in Egypt, Lebanon and, above 
all, Palestine has become a significant factor in the economic, and 
even political, life of the country. 


The individual countries of the region have been studied to a 
very unequal extent. The economic literature on Palestine, like 
the political, is enormous, though quality has not matched quantity. 
A fair amount has also been written on Egypt, but very little on 
the other Arab countries. 


The economic history of Egypt, from the French expedition to 
the 1930’s has been carefully studied in A.E. Crouchley's The Econo-~ 
mic Development of Modern Egypt. Mr. Crouchley’s picture of the 
general improvement is perhaps too rosy; like other economic 
historians he is apt to attach too much importance to figures of 
production and foreign trade and not enough to social conditions, 
but it is of course true that most of the period he covers—to be 
precise up to the First World War—was one of steady progress. 


Three books by prominent Egyptian statesmen, written just 
before or at the beginning of the last war, deserve mention; Ala 
Hamish al Siyasa by Hafez Pasha Afifi, Siyasat al Ghadd by Mirrit 
Bey Ghali and Mabadi fil Siyasa by Mohammad Ali Pasha Allouba. 


In 1945 Ghali Bey brought out another book, Al Islah al Zirai, 
a thoughtful study of one of Egypt's basic problems: the scarcity 
of cultivable land and its maldistribution. Rejecting expropriation. 
for social and political reasons, the author recommends limitation 
of estates to a maximum of 100 acres, by legislation and progressive 
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taxation, and increasing the number of family farms of 3-10 acres by 
regrouping dwarf holdings and prohibiting sub-division. At the 
same time, productivity is to be increased by government technical 
assistance and co-operatives while rents and wages are to be 
carefully regulated. 


Egypt's rapid population growth has preoccupied most of her 
economists, since Dr. W. Cleland first drew attention to its impli- 
cations in The Population Problem in Egypt, published in 1936, 
The only exception to the generally pessimistic views taken on this 
subject is Dr. E. Nassif's L’Egypte est-elle Surpeuplee, published in 
1942. All authors agree that population is outstripping production 
and that possibilities of expansion in agriculture and industry are 
limited. 


The only attempt to give a picture of the whole Egyptian 
economy is C. Issawi's Egypt: An Economic and Social Analysis, 
completed in 1943 and published in 1947. Recent developments in 
industry ard the attempts made by the Government to improve 
conditions in the villages. by means of social centres, have 
rendered some sections of the book obsolete, but the fundamental 
issues discussed and the general shape of the country’s economy 
have not changed in the last few years. 


A good survey of agricultural problems is provided in Mawduat 
al Mutamar al Zirai (Proceedings of the Agricultural Congress, 
held in Cairo in 1944), while A. el Gritley’s The Structure of Modern 
Industry in Egypt (1947) provides as thorough a survey of industry 
as the available material allows. 


Finally, mention should be made of A. Ammar’s The People of 
Shargiya—Their Racial History, Serology, Physical Characters, 
Demography and Conditions of Life, published in 1944. For anthro- 
pologists and sociologists the work is indispensable and there is 
also much in it that is of value to economists, notably the chapters 
on population and the analysis of family budgets. 


The Palestinian economy, though very different from the 


Egyptian, has, like the latter, been examined mainly from the point 
of view of “absorptive capacity.” The main question underlying all 
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studies on that country has been whether its resources are sufficient 
to meet the needs of its present and future inhabitants, both native 
and immigrant. Recent events have, of course, considerably chang- 
ed the data on which previous discussions were based. 

Although published in 1938, The Economic Organization of 
Palestine, written by a group of Arab, British and Jewish economists 
and edited by Professor S.B. Himadeh of the American University, 
Beirut, is perhaps still the best single book on the subject; it is 
certainly the most judicious and the least biassed. The Government 
of Palestine’s Survey of Palestine, published in 1946, also contains 
much useful information. 

Most of the other books on Palestine consist of surveys of the 
Jewish economy, or of forecasts of its possible developments. A 
good example of the former class is Palestine’s Economic Future 
edited by J. B. Hotman (1946), and there is also much material in 
the evidence presented by the Jewish Agency to the successive 
Commissions (Anglo-American and United Nations) sent to 
Palestine during the last four years. A rosy picture of Palestine’s 
development possibilities is to be found in Walter C. Lowderimilk’s 
Palestine: Land of Promise, based ona fauJty interpretation of the 
country’s history and a superficial examination of its present re- 
sources, A more comprehensive and cautious. but in the present 
reviewer's opinion, still too optimistic study, is Palestine: Problem 
and Promise by Robert Nathan, Oscar Gass and Daniel Creamer, 
published in 1946. 

On the Arab side there is Mohammad Yunis al Husseini’s Al 
Nuzum al Ijtimaia wal Iqtisadia fi Filistin (1947), a historical 
account of the economic and social evolution of the country down 
to the present day. The Appendices to The Future of Palestine, pub- 
lished by the Arab Office in London in 1947, are interesting because 
they contain only well documented critical appraisal of the Jewish 
economy known to the present reviewer and also because of the 
solid evidence they provide regarding the congestion on the land. 


Three other works, of a more limited nature, should also be 
noted: Dr. Muenzner’s Jewish Labour Economy of Palestine and 
Henrik Infield’s Cooperative Living in Palestine, describing the 
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economy of the collective settlements and of the Jewish trade union 
enterprises, P. J. Loftus’ The National Income of Palestine (1944), 
and J.B. Hays and A.E. Barrekette’s T.V.A- on the dJordan, 
a study of irrigation and hydro-electric possibilities in the Jordan 
valley. 


The economies of the other countries of the Fertile Crescent 
have not yet been adequately studied, mainly for lack of statistical 
material. The only comprehensive economic study of Iraq is still 
S. B. Himadeh’s Al Nizam al Iqtisadi fil Iraq, published in 1938, 
but some useful information is provided in The Kingdom of Iraq 
published in 1946 by “A Committee of Officials,’ and an excellent 
survey of irrigation possibilities is given in Ahmed Sousa’s Iraq 
Irrigation Handbook : Part I, The Euphrates (1944). 


On Transjordan there is A. Konikoff’s Transjordan: An Econo- 
mic Survey, which makes full use of the available data. Some fur- 
ther information can also be obtained from A Short History of 
Transjordan by Baha Uddin Toukan. 


More material is available on Syria and Lebanon. S.B, Hima- 
deh’s The Economic Organization of Syria, published in 1936, is out 
of date, but a new edition is in the press. An interesting and 
informative, but highly controversial, study of Lebanon's economy, 
its future relations with Syria and the objectives at which it should 
aim, is Gabriel Menassa’s Plan de Reconstruction de l'Economic 
Libanaise et de Reforme de 1'Etat, published in 1948. The author 
recommends the breaking of the financial and customs union with 
Syria, since Lebanon. being a producer of services rather than goods, 
is best served by free trade, whereas Syria must seek to protect its 
agriculture and nascent industry. 


Reports of the U. S. Agricultural Mission to Syria and 
Lebanon published in 1947 and 1948, contain a good analysis of the 
present situation and sound recommendations for the future, while 
valuable data on Lebanon may be obtained from F. Saade’s L’ Agricul- 
ture, Richesse Nationale. The best sociological account of rural life 
in Syria, or indeed in the whole Fertile Crescent, is undoubtedly 
Jacques Weulersse’s Paysans de Syrie et du Proche Orient, published 
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posthumously in 1946. The author’s account of the natural ard 
historical factors determining the present social structure of the 
countryside is particularly illuminating. The concluding chapter, 
written after a brief visit to Syria and Lebanon in 1945-46, is on a 
much lower level than the rest of the book and its criticisms of the 
Lebanese and Syrian Governments are, in the main, unfounded. 


As regards the Arabian peninsula, there is hardly anything apart 
from the pamphlets and articles on the operations of the oil com- 
panies. The reader must glean such information as he can from 
the works of Philby and Twitchell on Saudi Arabia; Scott, 
Feroughi and Tarcici on Yemen; and Ingrams and Stark on the 
smaller sultanates and sheikhdoms. 


In spite of their importance and their considerable potentiali- 
ties, Iran and Turkey have received relatively little attention from 
economists. R.N.Gupta’s Iran: An Economic Study, published in 
1947, by the Indian Institute of International Affairs, attempts a 
survey of the whole economy, using most of the available 
data. Further information can be gathered in such books as 
L. Elwell Sutton’s Modern Iran, published in 1942; Arthur C. Mills- 
paugh’s Americans in Persia and William S. Haas’ Jran, both 
published in 1946; Elgin Groseclose’s An Introduction to Iran (1947) 
and Donald W. Wilber’s Iran: Past and Present (1948). The Survey 
of Iran published by the British Board of Trade in 1948 also contains 
some useful data not available elsewhere. 


The most comprehensive study of the country’s economy, the 
Morrison-Knudson Report, is, unfortunately, not available to the 
general public. 


Among the more specialized books on Iran, mention should be 
made of M. Nakhai’s Le Petrole en Iran, published in 1945 
A. Ahmadi’s study on the Trans-Iranian railway, Le Chemin de fer 
TransIranien and Parviz D. Peyamiras’ Methodes d’Interventionnisme 
Economique en Iran, published in 1945, The Royal Institute of 
International Affairs has announced the publication, in 1950, of 
Land Tenure in Iran by A. K. S. Lambton, a study described as “of a 
sociological nature rather than technical and economic.” 
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Although many books have been written on Kemalist Turkey, — 
most of them have been concerned primarily with the political and 
social aspects of the country, not the economic. Donald Webster's © 
The Turkey of Ataturk, published in 1939, provides a comprehensive 
economic study, which is by now, however, out of date, and some 
information is also available in Barbara Ward's Turkey published — 
in 1942 and Ernst Jackh’s The Rising Crescent, published in 1944, — 
Survey of Turkey, published by the British Board of Trade in 7 
1948, contains much valuable and up-to-date information, as does | 
the pamphlet of the Economic Co-operation Administration, Euros © 
pean Recovery Programme, Turkey : Country Study, published in 1949, 


Among the more recent specialized studies, mention should be | 
made of National Income of Turkey by Sefik Bilkur, published in © 
1949: and Le Budget Turc by Akif Erginay, published in 1948. Finally — 
attention should be drawn to two Turkish periodicals Konjonktur % 
and Revue de la Faculte des Sciences Economiques de l'Universite * 
d’Istanbul. The former contains articles in Turkish, and the latter 
artic’es in Turkish, English, French and German, which are indis= | 
pensable for a thorough understanding of the country’s economy. 


As may be seen from this brief survey, there are still large gaps © 
to be filled in the economic literature on the Middle East. Fortu- 
nately, increasing attention is being taken in this matter, and it is to © 
be hoped that the necessary economic and social studies will be | 


carried out in the near future. 








